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© BENOLD IN THESE WHAT LUISURK MOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN NaNnD.’’—Corrper. 





RESCUED, 


AN OLD SAILOR’S STORY. 
CHAPTER X.—RUN DOWN. 
My readers would not thank me if I were to enter 
it large on the events of several months succeeding 
ny first stepping on board the “ Sally.” I will 
therefore only say that I soon glided into the duties 
required of me, and learned to swab the decks, go 
aloft, splice a rope, and many other things of a like 
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sort, without much difficulty. My guardian, as 4 
may continue to call Ned Finn, was always at hand 
to shield me from rough usage and injustice, though 
he was ever ready to enforce obedience, both theo- 
retically and practically. His first object was to 
take the gentleman out of me, as he said; and this 
accomplished—not a very difficult .task—he was 
ready enough to give me a helping hand, when it 
was needed. 
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With regard to the several cruizes we made, “the 
least said, the soonest mended.” The “Sally” was 
pretty constantly at sea, passing to and from the 
coasts of Holland, France, and England, as the case 
might be. There was a long range of English coast 
with which the “ Sally’s” crew were familiar; and 
in general, the good intelligence kept up between 
Davis and his friends and employers on shore, freed 
us from any considerable hazard. Of course our 
cargoes had tobe “run” at night; and I witnessed 
a few narrow escapes; but I heard of no fresh cap- 
ture of the smuggled goods after we had landed 
them; and I presume that Messieurs Whistlecraft 
and Greyling soon made up, by their profits on a 
few successful trips, the losses they had suffered in 
the unsuccessful one to which I have referred. 

More than once we were chased at sea by revenue 
cutters; but the superior speed of the “ Sally,” and 
the skilful sailorship of the master and mate, enabled 
us to laugh at our pursuers. I say “us,” because, 
boy as I was, I soon became embued with the law- 
less spirit of all around me, and thought it not only 
perfectly justifiable, but good fun as well, to be on 
the wrong side of the law. 

One thing only gave me uncasiness. There were 
times when some of the “Sally’s” crew were allowed 
to go on shore, and to take several days’ holiday 
while the cutter was standing off and on the coast; 
and after I had been some months confined on board 
(with the exception of being permitted sometimes 
to land at Rotterdam, Dunkirk, or Boulogne), I was 
naturally desirous of a change, and earnestly pleaded 
with Ned Finn to be allowed to go on shore with 
him, and have a short holiday at home with my 
mother. At first, Ned evaded the subject alto- 
gether; on the second occasion, he made a vague 
promise that my wish should some day be granted; 
but when T became more importunate, he gave me 
to understand that, for important reasons, it was 
thought necessary by Captain Davis, that for some 
time to come I should not step on English ground. 

Forthwith I appealed to this high power, and 
was met by a rough execration. 

“Why mayn’t I go on shore like the rest, sir P” 
I ventured to ask. 

“Who asked you first of all to come aboard the 
‘ Sally ?’” the captain wished to know, not unkindly 
perhaps, but peremptorily. 

“ Nobody,” said I. 

“Then you had better ask nobody to let you go 
ashore again,” said he, with a laugh. 

My petition was unavailing, even when Ned Finn 
backed it with an undertaking that he would be 
answerable for me. I was told that I must serve 
out my time first, though, how long or short that 
time was to be, I was not informed; and that then 
T might go anywhere I pleased. The simple fact 
was, that Davis feared some indiscretion on my part 
would compromise the safety of the cutter and her 
owners and crew. I knew too many secrets, he said, 
to be trusted with them among strangers. He had 
not forgotten “the squeak” the “Sally ” had had 
once before, and he did not mean she should have an- 
other, if he could help it. 

From this time, therefore, I knew that I was 
almost a prisoner; and my old habit of insubordi- 
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nation and impatience of restraint being yet strong 
upon me, I secretly determined that the cutter 
should not hold me long within its wooden walls, 
The time of deliverance was nearer, however, than 
I had calculated on, and the manner was still more 
unexpected. 

One dark night in March, the “Sally,” well laden 
with contraband goods, was crossing the Channel. 
A brisk wind was filling her sails, when a sienal 
light from the English coast, the meaning of which 
was well understood by all on board, appeared in 
the distance, and our captain, uttering an exclama- 
tion of disappointment, gave orders to alter 
ter’s course. 

“ We shall have to stand off and on for another 


the cnt- 


four-and-twenty hours, Finn,” said he, with a low 
growl. 

He had scarcely said this when suddenly, from 
another part of the coast, a brilliant rocket shot up 
in the air, then another, and another. Tt was known 
what these signals meant also; and the crew of the 
“ Sally ” hastened to obey it by tacking to the wind- 
ward. Meanwhile, our captain began to rage furi- 
ously against the preventive service men, who were, 
as the rockets informed him, not only on the aleri 
to seize the goods as soon as they were landed, bui 
were ready to chase the smuggling cutter when her 
whereabouts was ascertained. 

“You had better go below and turn in, Davy,” 
said the friendly mate to me. “ There’s nothing 
you can do on deck; and you had better be out of 
the way.” 

I thought so too; for I knew that when Davis 
was out of temper he was unreasonable and savage. 
In another minute, therefore, I was snug in my 
berth, unconcerned with the trampling of fect, the 
shifting of sails, and the straining of ropes and 
creaking of blocks overhead, and regardless of the 
violent labouring of the cutter, as from time to time 
her course was changed. 

A sea-boy requires very few persuasives to sleep 
when he has the chance of sleeping; and in a few 
minutes I was peacefully and quietly slumbering. 
How long I slept I never knew. I know only that 
I was suddenly roused by a shock, which pitched 
me out of my narrow berth; and to this succeeded 
loud shouts and cries from above, mingled with the 
crashing and rending of planks, and the surging 
and rushing of water all around. 

I staggered to my fect; and the next momen! 
the water had risen to my knees; the next, I heard 
myname shouted down the small hatchway, “Davy, 
Davy !” I knew the voice; it was Edward Finn’s. 

“Tumble up, Davy; quick, quick!” he shoutel, 
in a hoarse, agitated voice; and I obeyed. 

It was dark, but not so dark as entirely to hide 
the scene of confusion which presented itself. Phe 
tall tapering mast of the cutter had snapped in 
sunder, and the entangled rigging and sails were 
furiously beating against the bulwarks. The bow- 
sprit was shivered, and the bow of the doomed 
vessel was stove in. The sea was rushing in below 
through the broken planks, and, in short, the poor 
“ Sally ” was fast foundering. To learn all this was 


the work of scarcely a minute: it could be seen or 
judged at a glance. 
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“Ned, Ned! what has done this ?” I cried, cling- 
ing to him. 

“« We have been run down, that’s all,” said he, 
in an unnaturally calm voice; “and in five minutes 
we shall be all in Davy Jones’s locker.” 

“Oh, Ned !” 

It seemed indeed as though there was no help 
for us or the cutter either. She was heavily laden, 
and was settling down fast by the head. The vessel 
which had run us down had evidently passed on in 
her course, heedless of the cries and shouts of our 
crew; and the only indications of her presence were 
in the wave she had left behind, and a light, now 
distant, which glimmered faintly across the dreary 
waste of water between us. 

Deeper, still deeper. The cutter was settling 
down more and more rapidly. The bow was already 
deeply immersed, and it was with difficulty that 
we could retain our standing on the sloping deck. 
There was but one hope—the boat which hung at 
the stern, and which the crew were now lowering. 

“Ned, Ned! you won’t leave me ?” 

“Never, Davy; cheer up.” 

This was almost all that passed between us, as we 
staggered together upwards towards the stern. The 
boat was already lowered, and one after another of 
ihe crew were swiftly descending into it by a rope. 
They were all in but Ned and I. 

“Cast off!” I heard Davis shout; “she’s too full 
already: another pound will sink her.” 

“Hold hard,” cried Edward Finn; “let the boy 
jump in—little Davy.” 

“Cast off, men, will you ?” repeated the smuggler 


another gets in we are swamped.” 

“Jump, Davy,” whispered my faithful guardian 
in my ear; “they won’t pitch you overboard when 
you are once in.” 

“What’ll you do, Ned ?” I asked hurriedly. 

“Go down with the poor old cutter,” said he: 
“jump, Davy, jump !” 

I could not jump: I could not make up my mind 
all at once to leave Ned behind; and my momentary 
hesitation decided the matter against me. There 
was the sound of oars plashing into the waves; 


be seen a fathom off. 

“It is too late now,” said Ned. 

T have never been disposed or able to blame our 
shipmates for their apparently heartless desertion 
of Ned and myself in this fearful extremity. The 


instinct of self-preservation is strong too. I knew 
then, as well as they did, and as well as I know now, 


have filled and sunk had even my small weight been 
added to theirs. Positively, therefore, it would 
have been no kindness to me had they listened to 


Ned's request. 









changed places with me; but this was scarcely to 
be expected of any of them. Would you, reader, 
under similar circumstances, have relinquished your 
‘ast faint hope of deliverance, in favour of a fellow 
“eature having no particular claim on you for such 
a self-sacrifice ? 


But so much the more, therefore, am I bound to 


that the small boat in which they put off would | 


True, one of them might have | 
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captain: “the water’s up to the rowlocks now; if | 


| could, I shouldn’t trust you. 
and on looking over the stern, the boat could dimly | 
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record with gratitude the generous feeling which 
prompted my faithful old friend to forego exertions 
on his own behalf, that he might rescue me from 
what appeared to be certain and immediate death, 
and which led him to prefer remaining quietly by 
my side, when otherwise he might have escaped 
with at least the chance of life. I never knew why 
he was thus anxious on my behalf, except that a 
strong though uninstructed and ill-regulated sense 
of honour, as well as affection, animated him Poor 
Finn! I loved him ever afterwards; and I have a 
sigh for his memory now. 


CHAPTER XI.—RESCUED. 
* Must we go down, Ned ?” 
“No, I don’t say that, Davy: I reckon there's 


just a chance: it wasn’t handsome, though, to run 


us down in that awk’ard way, and then leave us, 
was it, now ?” 

“T don’t know, Ned; but you say there is a 
chance ?” 

Not ten minutes had elapsed since the fatal col- 
lision, and every moment was hastening on the 
final catastrophe. By this time the stern of the 
cutter had sunk almost to a level with the water, 
while the fore part of the vessel was, as I have 
said, already engulfed. 

“Tf we could make sure of ten minutes more,” 
said my companion, musingly. 

“What would you do then, Ned? Oh, Ned! 
save me if you can; and yourself too,” 1 cried in 
terror. 

“ Ay, ay, Davy; but I reckon now that there’s 
only One that can do that. Can’t you think of a 
bit of a prayer, Davy, while I look about ?” 

Prayer! alas, I knew but little about prayer. 
“T cannot pray, Ned,’ I replied hurriedly; “I 
should not know what to say.” 

«That's a pity,” said my companion, sorrowfully: 
“a bit of a prayer would come in handy just now ; 
but if you can’t, there’s no more to be said. Now 
listen, Davy ; we shall have to swim for it.” 

* But [ cannot swim, Ned.” 

“TJ don’t suppose you can, Davy; and if you 
We'll stick together 


as long as we can. JI have carried you on my 


| back before now, Davy,” said my kind-hearted 


love of life is strong in every human being, and the | 








guardian. 

While he was speaking, his hands had not been 
idle. It was too dark for me to see exactly what 
he was doing; but I perceived that he was first 
groping about the deck and the entangled rigging, 
and then kneeling or stooping over something which 
he had dragged to his feet. 

“Lend me your knife, Davy: I have dropped 
mine.” 

I did his bidding: and as I handed the knife to 
him I saw that he was lashing together two spars 
which he had disengaged from the wreck, and a 
part of the broken bulwarks, so as to form a tri- 
angle with long projecting arms. ‘This was soon 
accomplished; and then he rested. 

“ Hold fast to this, Davy,” said he; “and don’t 
let go for anything.” Saying this, he placed me 
within the triangle. 

Very slowly, but very surely, the cutter was 
uu2 
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The entire deck was now below water: 
another minute, 


sinking. 
we stood in it up to our knees 


and the bulwarks would be covered by the waves. | 
Higher and higher the water rose, and with it | 
rose the float Ned had made, until the water reached | 


my armpits, and then I felt myself lifted off my 
legs; my outstretched arms were clinging to the 
float: it bore me up bravely. 

“There,” said Ned; “that’s as much as can be 
done by us; and if it please God, you'll be safe yet, 
Davy.” 

* But you: 
saying. 

* Oh, never fear for me, Davy; I'll do somehow : 
only if you get safe ashore, and I shouldn’t a 

“Yes, Ned.” 

« Tell . 

At that moment the sinking vessel gave a sud- 
den lurch, while a strong gust of imprisoned air 
burst from the hold. Once more I heard an en- 
couraging shout from Ned, exhorting me to hold 
on; and then all was darkness and confusion. I 
felt the rushing of water all around; knew that I 
was whirled round and round and onward, that I 
was below the surface of the waves, and gave my- 
self up for lost. At the same time, I remember 
instinctively clinging to the frail float to which I 
was attached. 

‘The struggle did not last long. Possibly, half a 
minute had passed away, and I found myself gasp- 
ing for breath indeed, but otherwise uninjured, and 
carried along on the waves, upheld by the hastily 
contrived life-preserver. I had scarcely regained 
consciousness when I heard a welcome voice, close 
to me: it was Finn’s. 

“ How goes it, Davy, hearty ?” 

“ All right, Ned,’ I tried to say; but I made 
only a gurgling noise. 

“ Cheerily, cheerily, Davy, 
reply. 

Very soon I was able tolook about me. Through 
the gloom I could easily catch a glimpse of Ned’s 
head and shoulders, bobbing up and down, as he 
held on by one hand to the outside of my triangular 
raft; but no other object was visible. The com- 
motion in the water had ceased; and the only 
motion of which I was conscious was the long 
swell, and rising and falling of wave after wave on 
which I securely floated. 

* Where’s the ‘ Sally ¥’” I managed to gasp out. 

“Gone where many a better vessel has gone 
before her,” replied Ned, calmly enough; “and 
the owners may whistle for their cargo. The land 
sharks will never get it, anyhow,” he added, with 
a kind of exultation natural enough for a smuggler. 

* And what are we to do now, Ned?” I asked, 
when I was able once more to break silence. 

“Keep afloat as long as we can, Davy. If it 
was only light enough for us to see anything!” 
said my preserver. 

“ How near are we to the coast, do you think, 
Ned ?” 

“ Six or seven miles, maybe,” he replied; “ but 
keep up a good heart, Davy; “we shall get picked 
up, come morning.” 

Ned said this to comfort 


what will you do, Ned?” I remember 








” T heard Ned say, in 


and encourage me. I 
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don’t think he had much hope of rescue; at least, 
he must have known how many chances there were 
against us. He knew that vessel after vessel might 
pass within a mile—half a mile—of us, and we not 
be noticed. He knew, too—though he took care 
not to say this—that we were drifting farther and 
farther from the shore, and that, if it were other. 
wise, we could never hope to reach it alive. He 
knew also that a few hours’ immersion in the 
water, bitterly cold as it was, would exhaust our 
strength, and that we should gradually perish if 
not soon rescued, though secured from positive 
drowning by our float. 

T need not speak further of all the remaining 
horrors of that dismal night; the sensations of 

cramp and pain which seized me, to be succeeded 
by torpor and deathlike insensibility ; the terrors 
of mind which I experienced as slowly lingering 
death, either by drowning, exhaustion, or starvation, 
forced itself upon my imagination; while the im- 
perfect knowledge I possessed of the Scriptures 
and a coming judgment, brought to my recollection 
the sins of my childhood and boyhood, with un- 
speakable dread of the awful consequences which 
were fast hastening on. 

“Ned, Ned!” I cried ont in a paroxysm of fear. 

“Yes, Davy.” The voice was husky, and choking, 
and faint, this time. Poor Ned had harder work 
than I to keep afloat. Indeed, as far as I was 
concerned, I had only to extend my arms over two 
sides of the triangle, and I was secured from sink- 
ing ; whereas he had constantly to exert himself 
in holding on by main strength to the projecting 
arms of the float, and not venturing to rest his 
whole weight on it lest it should compromise my 
safety. On the other hand, probably this necessary 
exertion on his part kept his senses more on the 
alert than mine. 

* Are you all right, Ned ? 

« All right, Davy; ; cheer up,” 
effort. 

“Ned,” said I, in an agony, “if we should die 
to-night, before morning comes ?” 

“ Ay, ay,” said he. 

“ What do you think, Ned? 
come of us 2” 

He did not immediately reply ; perhaps he was 
battling with a wave heavier than common, which 
almost swept him off his resting-place; but he 
regained his hold. 

“T'd try and keep alongside of you, Davy, any- 
how,” said he presently. “I reckon I shouldn't 
be far out then, Davy. But, Davy”—he still spoke 
with difficulty, because of his constant necessary 
exertions—“ if you could only think of a bit of a 
prayer: couldn’t you, now? 

“T wish you could, Ned.” 

He seemed to ponder. “It is a terrible long 
while sin’ I went to church,” said he, musingly; 
“and smuggling and religion never went together 
yet, as ever I knowed; but there’s a bit of a sum 
mat as we used to say there, as runs in my head 
now. You ought to know, Davy, better nor ] 
‘Lord have mercy on us, and incline our hearts'— 
isn’t that it, Davy ?” 

“Yes, Ned, that’s ite 
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“J think that’s a good sort of prayer, Davy,” 
said he. 

I thought so too. I think so still. And so, 
at intervals, through that gloomy night, with the 
stars feebly glimmering above our heads, and the 
sullen waves drifting, drifting, drifting us away 
we knew not whither, ascended (may I not hope 
so?) to the Hearer and Answerer of prayer, the 
feeble petition from our despairing hearts and 
trembling lips—for mercy, mercy. 

But oh, how long that night seemed. Would 
day ever break? Yes, day broke at last, and star 
after star disappeared. Presently the sun rose; 
but it rose on a waste of waters. We knew where 
the coast line should be; but no coast line was 
visible. But as the darkness gradually rose from 
ihe water—oh welcome sight—not a quarter of a 
mile from us—bearing down upon us—was a vessel 
in full sail. We saw its black hull, rising, as it 
seemed, all at once, out of the depths of the sea, 
and its white sails bellying out above; we heard 
the voices of sailors, and presently the creaking of 
cordage and blocks. Above all this I heard the 
voice of Ned Finn, in one strong effort, shouting, 
“ Ship a-hoy, a ho-o-oy !” 

Our prayer surely had been heard. The Lord 
had surely had mercy upon us. I remember little 
more. I know that a boat was let down; that we 
were taken into it; that we were slung on board, 
because all strength had departed from us; that 
we were taken below, and stripped of our clinging, 
soaked garments, and our half-dead bodies partially 
restored to life by friendly friction; that brandy 
was poured into our mouths and found its way 
(some of it) into our throats; and that, last of all, 
with rough kindness, we were stowed away into 
comfortable berths, where I, if Ned did not, sank 
into a deep undisturbed slumber. 





FIRE-DOOMED CITIES. 


“ BenouD how great a matter a little fire kindleth.” 
Witness the unextinguished embers left by many 
a camping-party in nature’s wilds. Fanned by the 
breeze, and wafted a few yards to dry grass or 
stubble, a conflagration has been sent roaring over 
leagues of prairie ground, consuming miles of forest, 
driving the wild animals away in terror, and the 
smoke of the country has gone up like the smoke 
of a furnace. The overheating of a baker’s oven 
once set London in a blaze, and reduced half the 
metropolis to ashes, from the Tower to ‘Temple 
Bar. This event, the Great Fire of our annals, 
occurred in the year after the Great Plague. It 
broke out early in the morning of Sunday, Sep- 
tember 2, 1666, close to the present Monument, 
and raged for four days and four nights with un- 
abated fury. Everything favoured the progress of 
the devouring element. The dwellings were gene- 
tally of wood pitched on the outside; the roofs 
were thatched; the streets were narrow, the 
Upper stories of the houses on opposite sides pro- 
jected so as nearly to touch each other; the wood- 
Work was dry and combustible, owing to the heat 
and drought of the preceding month; and at the 
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same time the wind blew furiously from the east. 
Thus aided, the fire-king marched victoriously from 
east to west, and took possession of more than four 
hundred acres of ground. He made his meal of 
four hundred streets and lanes, thirteen thousand 
houses, eighty churches, besides chapels and public 
buildings, and gormandized over from ten to fifteen 
millions worth of private property. His course was 
only arrested on the following Thursday, when the 
wind abated, and an immense gap was made by 
the blowing up of the buildings in the path of the 
flames. 

There are several contemporary accounts of 
this terrible catastrophe, but none more real and 
striking than that by John Evelyn. “Ob,” re- 
marks he, “the miserable and calamitous spectacle! 
such as happily the world hath not seen since the 
foundation of it, nor can be outdone till the uni- 
versal conflagration thereof. All the sky was of 
fiery aspect, like the top of a burning oven, and the 
light seen above forty miles round about. God grant 
mine eyes may never behold the like! ‘The noise, 
cracking, and thunder of the impetuous flames, the 
shrieking of women, the hurry of people, the fall 
of towers, houses, and churches, was like a hideous 
storm, and the air all about was so hot and inflamed 
that at last one was not able to approach it, so that 
they were forced to stand still, and let the flames 
burn on, which they did for near two miles in length 
and one in breadth. The clouds also of smoke were 
dismal, and reached upon computation near fifty 
miles in length. Thus I left it this afternoon burn- 
ing, a resemblance of Sodom, or the last day.” A 
pious ballad-writer of the time states, in allusion to 
St. Paul’s :— : 

** For five long hours the fire did burn 
The roof and timbers strong : 
The bells fell down; and we must mourn, 
The wind it was so strong, 
It made the fire 


To blaze the higher, 
And do the church still greater wrong. 


**O, London! think on thine amiss, 
Which brought this great mishap ; 
Remember how thou lived in bliss, 
And laid in Vice’s lap. 
O, now begin, 
Repent thy sin, 
And say it shall no more entrap.” 

Though few lives were lost, yet the suffering was 
immense, from want of food and necessary exposure 
in the open fields. Evelyn tells us that he went 
“towards Islington and Highgate, where one might 
have seen 200,000 of all ranks and degrees dispersed 
and lying along by their heaps of what they had 
saved from the fire.” But while a great immediate 
evil, an immense advantage was the final result, as 
better dwellings and broader streets took the place 
of the filthy dens and narrow lanes where plague 
and pestilence had been nurtured. 

Of all cities of the modern epoch, and perhaps of 
ancient times, Moscow has suffered the most fear- 
fully from fires. In 1536, it was nearly consumed, 
and two thousand persons perished. But this cala- 
mity was trifling to the dismal catastrophe of 1571, 
when beleagured by the Tartars. They fired the 
suburbs, and a furious wind carried the flames into 
the heart of the capital, which the inhabitants could 
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not quit except to die by the sword. A Dutch mer- 


chant who was present at the scene, and whose 
account is preserved in the Harleian mss., speaks 
of the event as like a storm of fire, owing not only 
to the wind, but to the streets being “paved with 
great fir trees set close together, oily and resinous,” 
while the houses were of the same material. Thou- 
sands of the country-people had taken refuge in the 
city from the publicenemy. ‘The poor creatures ran 
into the market-place, and were “all roasted there, 
in such sort that the tallest man seemed but a child, 
so much had the fire contracted their limbs—a thing 
more hideous and frightful than any can imagine.” 
“The persons,” he adds, “ that were burnt in this 
fire were above two hundred thousand”—an exag- 
geration, doubtless, but an indication of a horrible 
incident. 

A. still more stupendous conflagration was the 
burning of Moscow in 1812, owing to its increased 
extent. If attended with fewer horrors, they were 
sufficiently rife, for all who could not fly—the sick, 
infirm, and wounded—inevitably perished. Upon 
the approach of the French invaders, and the loss 
of the great battle of Borodino, it was determined 
to abandon the old capital of the czars; and on 
Sunday, September 15th, its three hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants were suddenly aroused from a sense 
of security by a peremptory order to quit their 
houses, while the Russian army of defence filed 
through the midst of them in full retreat. On the 
morrow, the officers of the government and the 
police withdrew; the prisons were thrown open; 
and none were left but the incapable, and those who 
remained to execute the secret orders of the autho- 
rities. ‘l'owards evening the advanced guard of the 
enemy arrived, and before midnight Napoleon was 
in the Kremlin. The city, with its churches and 
palaces of semi- Asiatic architecture, rising above an 
immense mass of private dwellings, must have pre- 
sented a strange, solemn, and even awful spectacle 
to the new-comers. Nota Moscovite was to be seen; 
not a chimney smoked; not a sound was heard. 
An unclouded moon illuminated those deserted 
streets, vacant hotels, and empty palaces. “How 
doth the city sit solitary that was full of people.” 

Scarcely were the French established in their 
new quarters, when smoke and flames were observed 
issuing from houses closely shut up in different 
districts. By Tuesday evening, the 15th, the fires 
had assumed a menacing aspect, distracting by their 
number the efforts made to quench them, while 
a high wind rapidly connected them with each other, 
and wrapped Moscow in a vast sheet of flame. 
Midnight was rendered as bright as day, for at that 
hour, at the distance of nearly a league, Dumas 
could read the despatches forwarded to him by the 
light of the burning metropolis. Thirty thousand 
houses, seven thousand principal edifices, and four- 
teen thousand inferior structures, were reduced to 
ashes. The private loss is supposed to have ex- 
ceeded thirty millions sterling. “Palaces and 
temples,” writes Karamsin, the Russian historian, 


“monuments of art and miracles of luxury; the 
remaining of past ages, and those which had been 
the creation of yesterday; the tombs of ancestors 
and the nursery cradles of the present generation, 





were indiscriminately destroyed. i Napoleon shud- 
dered at the sight as ominous of a series of digas. 
ters, and was compelled to decamp precipitately, 
Much mystery has been affected with reference to 
this transaction. But there can be little doubt that, 
as it was intended to dislodge the French, it was 
the work of Rostophschin the governor, carefully 
prepared for, with the full consent of the cabinet of 
St. Petersburg. He was observed to bring along 
with him, on joining the army, a number “of then 
engines. On being asked why he had brought such 
things, he replied that he had “ good reasons for 
doing so. Nevertheless,” he added, “as regards 
myself, I have only brought the horse I ride, and 
the clothes I wear.” 

‘* By their own hands their much-loved homes were fired, 

By their own hands their thousand fanes expired ; 
Fierce burn the flames, that waft to yonder skies 
The incense of the patriot sacrifice. 

The wide bazaar, within whose stately walls, 

A kingdom’s ransom fill’d the golden halls, 

Rich as the fabled Phoenix’ funeral bed, 

In one full blaze of perfumed flame has fled ; 
Tower kindles tower, and fires on fires arise ; 

To aid the dreadful death the tempest flies, 

Speeds with the swiftness of the,mountain storm, 
To where the Kremlin rears his iron form ; 

With wreathed flames his regal towers are crown’d, 
While hollow whirlwinds dance and moan around,” 

It is a curious fact that, the year after the fire, 
seedling aspen plants sprang up everywhere among 
the ruins of the city. That tree is very abundant 
in Russia, particularly in the woods around Moscow. 
The seeds had been wafted by the winds; and if 
the inhabitants had not returned to the site, it 
would speedily have become one immense forest. 

A prominent place belongs to Constantinople in 
the list of fire-doomed cities. In 1729, a con- 
flagration which raged three days consumed twelve 
thousand houses, and no less than seven thousand 
persons; another, in 1745, of five days’ duration, 
proved fatal to six thousand; a third, in 1751, cost 
a thousand lives; a fourth, in 1756, destroyed two 
thousand; a fifth, in 1791, the most destructive of 
all, swept away thirty thousand dwellings, and 
nearly eight thousand of their inmates. The 
Danish capital comes next to the city of the sultan. 
Three times in the last century was Copenhagen 
burnt almost to the ground, and during the bom- 
bardment of 1807 a fire broke out which lasted three 

days, when four thousand persons perished. Gothen- 
burg in Sweden, Flushing in Holland, Gabel in 
Bohemia, Gera in Saxony, “and Geneva, may be 
added to the dismal catalogue. But no calamity of 
this nature, in the present century, has yet equi alled 
that which befell the old city of Hamburg, in 182, 
as to the value of the property destroyed, estimated 
at more than eight millions sterling, when the lives 
of three hundred persons are supposed to have been 
sacrificed, and most of the important public build- 
ings were laid in ruins. 

‘Tn recent times our metropolis has become noto- 
rious for the number of its fires, though its archi- 
tecture is more solid and incombustible than ever’; 
for no considerable period is required to render 
residents perfectly familiar with the red glare in the 
heavens, and the rattle of the fire-engines in the 
streets, driven at a furious rate to the scene of 
danger. In not a few instances, the element has 
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put forth its strength upon a gigantic scale, as in 
the destruction of the Royal Exchange, the Houses 
of Parliament, and the Horse Armoury in the Tower. 
But the fire of last June, in Tooley Street, by the 
river side, has had no parallel in our oft-blazing 
capital, within the memory of man, for havoc, 
grandeur, and terribleness; and certainly no disaster 
of the kind ever excited so strongly and widely 
a feeling of insecurity for person and property. 
Everything was in favour of its speedy extinguish- 
ment in the incipient stage. It was not in the 
dead of night that ignition commenced by the 
spontaneous combustion of hemp and jute, but on 
a summer afternoon, while numerous workmen 
were pursuing their labours on the different floors 
of a great warehouse, one of whom actually saw the 
conflagration in its germ. The building was not 
an old, crazy, dry edifice of wood and plaster, but 
one perfectly new, constructed on the most approved 
principles of architecture, and supplied with every 
conceivable provision to prevent or put out a fire. 
There were stone staircases, and strong party walls, 
with iron doors, between the rooms. There were 
tanks, pipes, and force-pumps, for the distribution 
of water. The most powerful engines were speedily 
at work, both in the street and on the river, with a 
trained brigade of firemen under the direction of an 
experienced chief. Yet in a very few hours the 
first puff of smoke was represented by three acres 
of fame flaring to the sky, in which superb ranges 
of supposed fireproof buildings perished like so 
many wicker baskets, while all the engines of the 
city and suburbs, though pouring out cataracts of 
water, were as useless to check the devastation as 
if they had been children’s squirts. 

Half the inhabitants of the metropolis flocked to 
the sight—and it was worth seeing. At first the 
strong light of a summer’s evening obscured the 
artificial illumination; but as the night fairly set in, 
towards nine o’clock, its intensity became awfully 
conspicuous, and was not only visible, but strikingly 
so, thirty miles off. All the great public buildings 
in the neighbourhood, the Custom-House and 
Monument, with the dingy Thames, seemed red-hot, 
as if on fire themselves, owing to the vivid glow 
cast upon them. The spectacle was continually 
presenting fresh phases—now horrible and grand, 
then superbly beautiful; anon picturesque, strange, 
and wonderful, especially as melted tallow and oil 
got upon the surface of the river, and set afloat 
little islands of flame upon it. Almost every part 
of the globe contributed materials to the burning, 
consisting of the most varied substances, generally 
of an inflammable kind, which fleets of merchant- 
men had been employed to bring to port; and in- 
structively have the contents of the great river-side 
warehouses been revealed by the tremendous glare 
of the huge fiery torch they helped to form. There 
Were vast quantities of tea from China, cotton from 
America, sugar from Brazil and the West Indies, 
jute from the East Indies, palm oil from the coast 
of Africa, sperm oil from the North and South Seas, 
hutmegs and spices from Borneo, pepper from 
Cayenne, wool from South Africa and Australia, 
tallow from Russia, ginger from Jamaica, coffee 
trom Trinidad and Ceylou, rice from Charlestown 





and Patna, hides from South America, flax and 
hemp from Belgium and the Baltic countries, silk 
from Turkey. ‘Tons of rags for paper-making may 
be added to these articles, tons also of arsenic, 
barrels of white-lead, carboys of aquafortis, hogs- 
heads of turpentine, casks of yellow ochre, with 
quantities of glue, clover seed, peas, bacon, figs, 
goat skins, and buffalo horns. The oddest agglome- 
rations of discordant substances were found among 
the ruins, fused in the strangest combinations, some 
of which emitted simultaneously an offensive and a 
strongly aromatic odour. 

The event has justly shaken confidence in our 
mode of constructing buildings to resist fire. 
Science seems here completely at fault; for all its 
provisions of party walls of immense strength, iron 
girders, pillars, and doors, have been in this in- 
stance of no avail against the combustion of a little 
bundle of hemp. Mr. Braidwood, the chief of the 
London Fire Brigade, who lost his life on the 
occasion, to the great regret of every one, always 
protested against the use of cast iron in the con- 
struction of great warehouses. The iron expands 
with the heat, and thrusts down the most solid 
walls, or, when red-hot, it snaps like glass in contact 
with water from the engines, and the floors at once 
giveway. The most gifted scientific genius will be 
well employed in attempting to devise some more 
trustworthy plan of building. It is clear also from 
the catastrophe, that the means at the disposal of the 
metropolitan fire-brigade are wholly inadequate to 
cope with any conflagration of magnitude, such as 
may arise any night in the densely crowded city, 
when it might be left to the contingency of the 
atmosphere being calm, or the wind blowing in a 
safe direction, whether St. Paul’s continued to 
overlook the capital, or a pile of cinders surmounted 
the mausoleum of Nelson and Wellington. More 
powerful engines, and a greater number of them, are 
needed, with a better organization; and when we 
lavish millions on the arts and instruments of 
aggressive and defensive war, it is not creditable to 
our wisdom to leave the metropolis mainly depend- 
ent for suppressing fires upon the brigade volun- 
tarily sustained by the Insurance Companies, con- 
sidering the immense masses of wealth and the 
numerous lives that are at stake, when the night- 
sky is reddening over it. 


THE NEW RIVER. 
Tue New River, to whose bounty the majority of 
the dwellers in that vast portion of London which 
lies north of the Thames are indebted for the fluid 
which is indispensable to their comfort and well- 
being, is formed mainly by the union of two springs 
—one rising at Chadwell, near Ware, and the other 
at Amwell—both in Hertfordshire, and situate about 
nineteen miles in a direct line from the metropolis. 
Any one,*however, who should follow the example 
of Charles Lamb in his boyish days, and endeavour 
to trace the stream to its source by its various 
Wiudings, would find that he had from thirty to 
forty miles to travel before arriving at his journey’s 
end; and indeed he would, in the present day, find 
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it impossible to accomplish the journey at all, save 
by striking the river at various points, as in many 
places it flows through fenced fields, private grounds 
and gardens, closed of course to the pedestrian. 
We must look for the principal cause of its devious 
windings in the history of the river, which through- 
out its whole track is entirely an artificial construc- 
tion, and owes its existence to the genius and per- 
seveying enterprise of one man. We shall sum- 
marize the facts of this history as briefly as possible 
—merely premising that the task of constructing it, 
which, when it was entered upon, was really a most 
extraordinary undertaking, is not to be judged from 
the stand-point of to-day—the science of engineer- 
ing being now so thoroughly understood that it 
would be difficult to project any engineering work 
for which a precedent could not be found. Hugh 
Middleton, the creator of the New River, had no 
precedent to which he could have recourse to guide 
him in the prosecution of an enterprise which, in 
his day, was without a parallel; he had to contrive 
and invent, as well as to execute, at every step of 
his progress ; and he brought his labours to a suc- 
cessful termination by the unaided force of his own 
genius. 

As early as the reign of Elizabeth, the citizens 
of London, feeling the value, and, at the same time, 
the dearth of pure water, and perhaps fearing that 
the supply from the city conduits would not long 
continue to suffice for the growing demand, had 
obtained powers to bring further supplies from a 
distance. But, having obtained from the govern- 
ment authority for going to work, they stopped 
short, deterred by the difficulty and expense of a 
labour of the nature of which they had no experi- 
ence, and for a long time nothing was done. At 
length, in the month of March, 1606, Hugh Middle- 
ton, a descendant of a good family in Denbighshire 
(where his father had been governor of Denbigh 
Castle), and who was then a wealthy goldsmith in 
Chepe, made an offer to the corporation to under- 
take, at his own cost and responsibility, the arduous 
task of bringing a supply of water from Hertford- 
shire to London. The city authorities accepted 
this proposal, and, investing him with all the powers 
necessary for carrying out the undertaking, they 
allotted him four years for its completion. 

The work was begun on the 20th of February, 
1608. After a long and careful search and exam- 
ination of the various sources open to him, Middle- 
ton selected the two springs, or rivulets, above 
named, and resolved to unite them and conduct 
them as one stream to London. Had he possessed 
the same powers which at a later day the legislature 
found it politic to bestow upon canal companies 
and railway companies, it is pretty certain that the 
New River would have lacked some miles of the 
length that Middleton made it, and would have 
been finished in good time, to the gain and not to 
the loss and ruin of the projector; for there is no- 
thing in the nature of the ground to prevent the 
traject by a much nearer course than he was com- 
pelled to follow. But, as it was in the case of the 
railways thirty years ago and later, so it was in the 
case of the New River: landholders would see no- 
thing but mischief and annoyance in an innovation 
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which was really a benefit to them, and they with. 
stood him at every point with obstacles and hin. 
drances of every kind. They thrust him aside from 
his projected route; and though he paid handsomely 
for every foot of ground, they drove him into quags 
and bogs and oozy marshes, or set him cutting 
channels in the solid rock—fleecing him the while 
of his money and deriding his perseverance. The 
expense of the work, of course, prodigiously in- 
creased, in consequence of the powerful and unre. 
mitting opposition he met with; the longer the 
route, the more bridges had to be thrown across 
the channel, the more were the drains, sewers, and 
watercourses that had to be constructed, and the 
greater was the delay. 

In those days the business of embankment was 
not understood—perhaps was scarcely heard of— 
and it certainly did not occur to Middleton to make 
trial of it. On the contrary, when he found it ne. 
cessary to carry the bed of the channel at any 
height above the level of the soil, he formed the 
bed of water-tight timbers, which were mounted 
on wooden arches and supported by beams—thus 
bridging the plain or valley with his rude aque- 
ducts. That portion of the river which now runs 
from the Sluice House, of which our illustration is 
a portrait, nearly as far as Stoke Newington, was 
thus raised and supported; and we have seen an 
old Indian-ink drawing of the scene, in which the 
bed of the hanging river may be not unaptly com- 
pared to an endless vessel on the stocks of the ship- 
wright. 

As so many unlooked-for obstacles had prevented 
the completion of the work within the given time, 
the corporation had to apply for an extension of the 
period. This was granted; but now arose a new 
difficulty —Middleton had spent not only all his own 
money, but all he could borrow from his kinsmen 
and friends. He tried to raise a loan from the city, 
but the corporation would have nothing more to do 
with him, being probably influenced by his land- 
holding adversaries. As a last resource Middleton 
applied to King James, who, fortunately for him, 
entered into the speculation, covenanting to pay 
half the expense from first to last, in consideration 
of being entitled to half the property. It is cha- 
racteristic of Middleton, and a striking proof of his 
confidence in himself, that, when he made this co- 
venant with the king, he stipulated that his Majesty 
should have no voice in the conduct of the enter- 
prise, nor interfere with his mode of carrying on 
the work in any way whatever; thus he saved him- 
self from the meddling and jobbery of the swarms 
of courtiers and parasites by whom James was sur- 
rounded, and was able to pursue his own plans un- 
molested. When it became known that the king was 
a partner in the concern, the factious opposition 
ceased, and the work went on swimmingly, and was 
brought to a conclusion in the following year, that 
is, in September, 1613. On the 29th of that month, 
Middleton’s brother was elected Lord Mayor, and on 
| that day the completion of the enterprise was cele- 

brated by a public ceremony, at which the Lord 
| Mayor, the Lord Mayor elect, the Recorder, and 
the members of the corporation were present, assem- 
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labourers in holiday garb marched round the basin | wishing to rid himself of the speculation, from 








oe tothe sound of drums and trumpets; then some- | which he anticipated anything but gain, made over 
body delivered a poetical address of considerable | the royal shares to Middleton, on the condition of 
“4 length and more than considerable stupidity; and | the crown’s receiving five hundred pounds a year 
his at its conclusion the sluices were opened, the cannon | from the future profits. ‘These shares have still to 
- were fired off, the mob set up their throats in a} pay the royalty, and are thus distinguished from 
SLY prolonged roar, and the water rushed into the basin, | the others, the adventurers’ shares, which are bur- 
sii whence from that hour to this it has contributed | thened with no such charge. It is supposed that 
ma its quota towards supplying the need of the swarm- Middleton died soon after this transaction with 
Mm ing denizens of the metropolis. Charles, though the real date of his death is not 
ms It has been stated that Middleton spent in all— | known. At the present day the shares have at- 
ll that is, of the king’s money and his own—five | tained almost a fabulous value, and perhaps there 
wi hundred thousand pounds in executing his task. | is no company now existing in the world which for 
Os For eighteen years after its completion, there was | so long a period has paid such large dividends to 
ai no return to the shareholders. ‘The cause of this ; shareholders. 

wee was probably the great expense which had to be The New River enters London from the north, 
at incurred in laying down the vast arterial system meandering through the suburbs and streets of 
th, which distributes the supply to the consumers ; Islington. At the Thatched House Inn, close to 
on the consequence of it was that Middleton was the Lower Road, like “the sullen mole” it “run- 
le- obliged to sell all his shares for what he could get, | neth underneath” for the space of some half mile, 
rd and to seck employment as an engineer, in order to | emerging again to daylight at the end of Colebrook 
nd support his very numerous family. He was after- | Row, just where the modest dwelling that once was 
a wards knighted by the king for his engineering | Elia’s used to be reflected in the slow-moving waters; 


services, but continued poor. In 1636, Charles 5, | or rather, it did emerge at that spot until lately; but 
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at this present moment it is no longer a river at 
that point, but a huge iron pipe buried in the 
ground. While we write, a transformation is being 
effected in that quarter, along the course of the 
river, to its termination at New River Head, Pen- 
tonville, the stream being blotted out of the map, 
so that all trace of it will soon disappear. This 
bottling up of the stream in monster pipes is done 
in crder to maintain the purity of the water, by 
shielding it from the falling smoke-blacks, dust, 
and other contaminating matters recklessly thrown 
into it; and it is but a further carrying out of the 
system of purification begun a few years back, 
when the town and suburban reservoirs were 
covered in, when large filtering-beds were con- 
structed at appropriate sites, away from the town 
smoke and smother, and other measures were 
carried into execution at a vast expense to effect the 
same object. Whether this substitution of buried 


iron pipes, in place of an open grassy-bordered | 


stream, will extend still further, and be carried 
ultimately as far as the filtering-beds, may depend 
very much upon the inhabitants of the districts 
through which it runs. If they abuse the water, 
by making it the receptacle of refuse, it will be but 
a wholesome precaution on the part of the com- 
pany to protect their property, by rescuing it from 
ill-usage; and, however the public might regret 
the loss of the river from the district in which it is 
at present such an agreeable feature, they could 
not reasonably complain of a measure adopted 
solely under compulsion, and for the general benefit, 

In its passage through the northern part of 
Islington, the river is broader and more trimly kept 
than it is elsewhere, and, running between rows of 
villas and neat residences, skirts their gardens, ex- 
panding and curving gracefully, much to the im- 
provement of the scenery. If we follow its banks 
against the current for a mile or so, we shall find 
ourselves in the genteel and somewhat quaint old 
village of Stoke Newington —the favoured abode of 
our quiet friends the Quakers—where yet stands 
the house in which Howard dwelt with his first 
wife, and the little cottage-looking chapel on the 
green, where Isaac Watts was wont to worship. 
Not far from Stoke Newington are two enormous 
reservoirs, each covering many acres, and large 
enough for the manouvres of a man-of-war, and 
holding water cnough to supply London for many 
a month, should the springs dry up or their 
sources be cut off. Another mile or two will 
bring us to the Sluice House, beyond which, as 
seen in the illustration, is Hornsey Wood House 
in the distance. Both these are favourite haunts 
of the pic-nicking and holiday-making middle 
classes, who may be seen here in crowds on 
summer evenings, in tea-parties, dancing parties, 
and fishing parties; or cricketing, quoiting, skittle 
bowling, or lazily lounging om the grass, pipe in 
mouth, and watching the gambols of their little 
ones. : 
which stands the inn popularly known as the EKel- 
pie house, and which is the U!tima Thule of the 
small fry of anglers, these little gentry swarm in 
crowds during the evenings of summer, and make 
their first essays in the piscatory art. 


At the Sluice House especially, adjoining | 


The next village situate on the river’s banks is 
the charmingly picturesque one of Hornsey, where 
the stream dips under the road near the iyy-. 
covered church, and emerges at the back of the 
main street. At this neatest of all the Middlesex 
villages we have spent many a holiday in days lone 
past; not merely fishing, but catching fish, in a 
retired road-side hostelry, where there used to 
be good accommodation for the sport. Beyond 
Hornsey, the river is not at the present time to be 
traced very far, unless you choose to be guilty of 
a trespass; but a picturesque walk throuzh the 
meadows for an hour or so brings you to Wood 
Green, and there you strike it again, looking just 
as it did when you traversed its bank in the out- 
lying brick fields near Islington. By this time 
the monctonous aspect of the river, which is every- 
where the same—namely, a canal of some twenty 
fect wide, running between level banks at a pace 
the most sluggish imaginable—is apt to pall upon 
the sense, and one is content to take the rest of its 
course for granted. 

That course, however, is very different in the 
present day from what it was in the time of Hugh 
Middleton. When the New River was made, the 
art of tunnelling was unknown, or, at least, was 
not practised in this country, and in consequence 
the engineer had to lead his watercourse round the 
hills and rising grounds instead of boring through 
them. Of late years, however, several of the 
longest loops in the sinuosities of the stream have 
been got rid of in various places by tunnelling 
through the opposing hills; and thus the length of 
the stream, which was originally little less than 
forty miles, has been considerably reduced. All 
the existing maps which we have seen take no 
notice of these alterations, and it is questionable 
whether there is any published map which shows 
the actual course of the river at the present time. 

In the year 1828, thirty-three years ago, the 
quantity of water supply was thirteen millions of 
gallons daily, or about two hundred gallons to each 
of the sixty-six thousand houses then upon the 
company’s list. As the population has more than 
doubled since then, we are justified in supposing 
that the supply has proportionably increased. ‘The 
two springs which formed the original sources are 
said to be sufficient, with a reasonable economy 0! 
their waters, for any extra demand which is likely to 
arise for generations to come. But on the present 
supply, and the existing position of the company, 
we shall, in another article, give some statistics from 
official sources. 





THE SPIDER FAMILY. 
PART II, 
WUueEN we consider the gummy material with which 
spiders construct their lines and webs, and the 
rough hairy covering (with a few exceptions) 0 
their bodies, it is somewhat surprising that we d ) 
not find them always stuck over with fragments ol 
| the minute fibres which they produce. This, 1- 
| deed, would happen did they not take careful pre- 
| cautions to avoid it. They are very assiduous ” 
| keeping themselves clean, Spiders whic appear 
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THE SPIDER FAMILY. 


to a careless observer as resting idly, in nine cases 
out of ten will really be found slowly combing 
their legs with their mandibles, beginning as high 
as possible on the thigh, and passing down to the 
claws. The flue which they thus comb off is regu- 
larly tossed away. 

A wonderful structure is composed by a sort of 
spiders, natives of the tropics and of the south of 
Europe. One of these “mason-spiders,” as they 
have been justly termed, found in the south of 
France, usually selects for her nest a place bare of 
erass, sloping in such a manner as to carry off the 
water, and of a firm soil, without rocks or small 
stones. She digs a gallery a foot or two in depth, 
and of a diameter (equal throughout) sufficient to 
admit of her easily passing. She lines this with a 
tapestry of silk, glued to the walls. The door, 
which is circular, is constructed of many layers of 
earth, kneaded and bound together with silk. Ex- 
ternally it is flat and rough, corresponding to the 
earth around the entrance, for the purpose of con- 
cealment ; on the inside it is convex, and tapestried 
thickly with a web of fine silk. 
door-tapestry are prolonged, and strongly attached 
to the upper side of the entrance, forming an ex- 
cellent hinge, which, when pushed open by the 
architect and in-dweller, shuts again by its own 
weight. A similar nest is constructed by a large 
black spider in Australia. My. Hodgson thus de- 
scribes it :—“ The nest is built in a cylindrical form, 
two feet deep in the ground; the inside is beauti- 
fully round, and bound by webs of the finest tex- 
ture, gradually thinner towards the base. The lid 
is fastened on by strong webs spun by the ‘ mason,’ 
and is as hard as bone, level with the soil; it is 
raised or shut at the choice of its occupant, and is 
very frequent on the plains of Australia. The in- 
side is neatly finished and quite smooth.” 

Though spiders require atmospheric air for res- 
piration, yet one species is aquatic in its habits, 
and lives not only upon the surface but below the 
surface of the water, contriving to carry down with 
it a sufficiency of air for the support of life during 
a considerable period of time. Its sub-aqueous 
nest is a sort of diving-bell, and constitutes a secure 
and most ingenious habitation. This spider fre- 
quents slow-running streams, canals, and ditches, 
where she may often be seen living in her diving- 
bell, which shines through the water like a little 
globe of silver. In the fen-ditches of Norfolk is 
found a very large spider, which forms a raft for 
the purpose of obtaining its prey with more facility. 
Keeping its station upon a ball of weeds, about 
three inches in diameter, probably held together 
by silken cords, it is wafted along the surface of 


the water upon this floating island, which it quits | 


the moment it espies a drowning insect. 'The body 
thus seized, it devours at leisure upon the raft, 
under which it retires when imminent danger 
threatens it. 

Of the hunting-spider, Evelyn has given a quaint 
account. “ Of all sorts of insects,” says he, “ there 
is none has afforded me more divertisement than 
the venatores (hunters), which are a sort of lupi 
(wolves) that have their dens in rugged walls and 
crevices of our houses—a small, brown, and deli- 


| mainder home.” 
The threads of this 
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cately-spotted kind of spider, whose hind legs are 
longer than the rest. Such I did frequently ob- 
serve at Rome, which, espying a fly at three or 
four yards distance, upon the baleony where I 
stood, would not make directly to her, but crawl 
under the rail, till, being arrived to the antipodes, 
it would steal up, seldom missing its aim; but if it 
chanced to want anything of being perfectly oppo- 
site, would, at first peep, immediately slide down 
again, till, taking better notice, it would come the 
next time exactly upon the ily’s back; but if this 
happened not to be within a competent leap, then 
would this insect move so softly, as the very shadow 
of the gnomon seemed not to be more imperceptible, 
unless the fly moved, and then would the spider 
move also in the same proportion, keeping that 
just time with her motion as if the same soul had 
animated both these little bodies. Being arrived 
within the sphere of her reach, she would make a 
fatal leap, swift as lightning, when she never quitted 
hold till her belly was full, and then carried the re- 
There is a small hunting-spider 
very common in our own country. Its back is 
striped with black and white, like a zebra. 

Among the artifices resorted to by some spiders 
for their protection, the following, practised by a 
large Epeira, of Brazil, is one of the most curious. 
When disturbed, standing in the middle, it violently 
jerks the web, which is attached to elastic twigs, 
till at last the whole acquires such a rapid vibratory 
movement that even the outline of the spider’s body 
becomes indistinct. Mr. Edward Jesse, in his 
* Recollections of Natural History,” informs us 
that at Hampton Court and East Mousley, he has 
discovered a spider which uses the same peculiar 
mode of preserving itself from its enemies. “ In 
the day-time,” he says, “this spider is motionless, 
at some spot on the ceiling of the room, but it re- 
mains in the centre of three fine threads, which it 
has thrown out, one end of each of which has its 
termination at the place where the spider is rest- 
ing. On touching one of these threads ever so 
slightly, the spider instantly disappears. I at first 
thought that it had suddenly let itself fall to the 
ground, but after a short time 1 saw it in its 
original position. On disturbing it a second time, 
I was enabled to ascertain that by means of its two 
fore-feet, which alone suspended it from one of the 
threads, the insect spun itself round with so much 
rapidity as to become perfectly invisible. This 
lasted for about half a minute, when I again saw 
the spider hanging on the thread by its two fect.” 
The body of this spider is small and round; it has 
rather longer legs than those we commonly find in 
houses. 

The care which insects take in depositing their 
eggs, and the provision which they lay up in many 
cases for the larva, are universally known. It is 
not common with them, however, to pay much per- 
sonal attention to the eggs when once laid, nor to 
have any communication with their young. But 
spiders are among the exceptions. ‘They carry 
about their nest or egg-bag, which they protect 
with the greatest care; and even after they are 





| hatched, the young ones are carried about on the 


| mother’s back. 
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In the article of food, there are some curious dif- 
ferences among the tribes of insects, as much in the 
manner as in the matter and quantity. Caterpillars 
will consume more than twice their own weight of 
leaves in a day. Some larve which live on flesh 
will in the course of a day grow to be two hundred 
times heavier; others, again, are extremely absti- 
nent. A mite will live three months, or more, al- 
though glued down to a piece of glass. Mr. Ed- 
wards, a correspondent of the “ Banflshire Journal,” 
relates that, having unwittingly sealed up a spider 
in a glass-case of stuffed birds, from which he de- 
sired to exclude the air, he was astonished to see 
the creature, which had made a web in one corner 
of the case, and placed itself in ambush, remain 
there, almost motionless, for the space of a year and 
more, and all this time without food. When the 
narrator furnished the account, the little spider 
seemed quite well and lively. 

“Frogs, cats, and other animals,” says a French 
observer, “are affected by natural electricity, and 
feel the change of weather, but no other animal more 
than myself and my spiders.” Several other natu- 
ralists have corroborated the fact that spiders are 
greatly influenced by atmospheric changes; and on 
that account they have termed them “ living baro- 
meters.” If the weather is likely to become rainy, 
windy, or in other respects disagreeable, spiders fix 
the terminating filaments, on which the whole web 
is suspended, unusually short. If, on the other 
hand, the terminating filaments are made uncom- 
monly long, the weather will be serene, and continue 
so at least for ten or twelve days. 
totally indolent, rain generally succeeds; though 
their activity during rain is certain proof that it 
will be only of short duration, and followed by fair 
and constant weather. Spiders usually make some 
alterations in their webs every twenty-four hours : 
if these changes take place between the hours of six 
and seven in the evening, they indicate a clear and 
pleasant night. Sailors assert that when gossamer 
alights on the rigging of a ship, fine weather will 
prevail. 

It would appear that spiders are fond of music. 
‘They have been known to descend from the ceiling 
during concerts, and to retire when the strain was 
tinished; of which the following old verses, from 
the “ Anthologia Borealis et Australis,” remind 
me :— 

“In this wild, groping, dark, and drearie cove, 

Of wife, of children, and of health bereft, 

T hailed thee, friendly spider, who hadst wove 

‘Thy mazy net on yonder mouldering raft. 

Would that the cleanlie housemaid’s foot had left 

Thee tarrying here, nor took thy life away ; 
For thou, from out this seare old ceiling’s cleft, 

Came down each morn to hear my plaintive lay ; 

Joying, like me, to heare swect musicke play, 

Wherewith I’d fain beguile the dull, dark, lingering day.” 

With the metaphysics of spiders I shall not in- 
terfere; I will, however, say atword to show that 
they do not proceed by a blind impulse, but that 
they accommodate themselves to varying circum- 
stances. In the beautiful geometrical web of the 
garden-spider, many guys are required to keep it 
tense, and to prevent it from being blown away by 
the wind. ‘These, however, cannot be fixed by any 
invariable rule, as they depend on the forms and 
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distances of the various supports. Moreover, it is 
easy to see that they are distributed always accord- 
ing to the necessities of the case. If the position 
of a branch be altered, or a support taken away, a 
new guy is carried out to some convenient part; 
and when it comes to blow, the spider may be seen 
strengthening his “standing rigging” exactly at 
the places where his building is in want of most 
support. Mr. T. A. Knight, in his “ Treatise on 
the Culture of the Apple and Pear,” introduces 
this anecdote :—“I have frequently placed,” he 
writes, “a spider on a small upright stick, whose 
base was surrounded by water, to observe its most 
singular mode of escape. After having discovered 
that the ordinary means of retreat are cut off, it 
ascends the point of the stick, and, standing 
nearly on its head, ejects its web, which the wind 
rapidly carries to some contiguous object. Along 
this the sagacious insect effects his escape; not, 
however, till it has previously ascertained, by 
several exertions of its whole strength, that its web 
is properly attached at the opposite end. 

It has been said that man is the only animal that 
makes war on his own species; but insects, who 
outdo us in so many things, vie with us in that 
species of policy too. Spiders seem peculiarly 
gifted with this human propensity. M. Reaumur, 
who distributed about five thousand of these crea- 
tures in different cells, dividing them into parties 
of from fifty to two hundred, found that although 
they were well fed upon flies and other dainties, the 
stronger and more ferocious soon devoured the 
weaker; and they kept on at this kind of canni- 
balism until they had almost literally destroyed each 
other, for only one or two were found in each cell. 

Several species of spiders are venomous; but I 
never heard of a well-authenticated case where 
death had been caused by their bite or sting. 
Schenck, and other old writers, tell us of the strange 
effect of the bite of the tarantula, a species of 
spider found all over the south of Italy, and that 
the wound could be cured only by music and hard 
dancing. This belief, however, does not prevail at 
the present time; the inhabitants of the city of 
Tarentum have never witnessed any circumstance 
of the kind; and the Neapolitans do not fear the 
tarantula’s bite, for any of them will hold it in 
his hand without hesitation. ‘The fable may be 
founded upon the fact that the heat and insalu- 
brity of the climate produce certain nervous affec- 
tions, which are soothed and comforted by the 
charms of music. 


GOWER AND THE MUMBLES. 


| Tux name of Gower may perhaps not be familiar to 


the majority of our readers; but we think that a 
slight sketch of some of its numerous and varied 
attractions may possess, on that account, none the 
less interest, and may have the additional advantage 
of extending through a larger circle a knowledge 
of one of the most interesting localities in our 
Gower is a district of South Wales, com- 
prising about eleven or twelve parishes, contained 
in the irregularly shaped peninsula commencing 
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from Swansea as a base, to the Mumbles Rock or 
Headland, and thence to its western extremity of 
the Worm’s Head. The original name is Gwyr, 
signifying “ crooked,” or “ the crooked country,” a 
name which is seen to be peculiarly appropriate, if 
we examine on the map the tortuous shape of this 
promontory. The early history of this peculiar 
distriet is thus recorded by Cliffe, in his “ Book of 
South Wales.” 

«The Normans entered Gower soon after the 
conquest of eastern Glamorgan by Fitzhamon, in 
1091; but the Welsh disputed the ground so fiercely, 
that it was not till about 1099 that the conquest was 
completed, in which year the redoubtable Henry de 
Newburgh, Earl of Warwick, who had obtained a 
orant of the peninsula, engaged the sons of Caradoc 
of Jestyn, near Penrice Castle, when the death of 
Rhys, the eldest Welsh prince, and the almost total 
destruction of his army, enabled the Normans to 
maintain possession. ‘They were, however, much 
harassed by incursions from the Welsh, and when, 
in 1108, a numerous body of Flemings, who had 
heen driven from the Low Countries by an inunda- 
tion of the sea, landed like a swarm of bees in the 
north of England, it occurred to Henry 1 that he 
might be able to hold South Wales with greater 
ease, if he planted this hardy and industrious people 
in Gower, and in the opposite peninsula of Pem- 
brokeshire; but they were long compelled to keep 
their ground with the sword. This race have in a 
great measure preserved their natural characteristic 
throughout a period of nearly seven centuries and 
ahalf. They have held aloof from and rarely inter- 
mixed with their neighbours the Welsh; their 
physical form is different, their costume somewhat 
peculiar, and their language an English dialect, the 
prevailing radical of which is Saxon, though abound- 
ing with obsolete, sometimes Flemish words.” 

The contrast between the native Welsh in the 
adjoining part of South Wales, and the descendants 
of these Flemings in Gower, is very obvious. In 
Gower we are, as it were, in England: the language, 
as above stated by Cliffe, is English; the church 
services are, without exception, in English; the 
numerous dissenting chapels, “ tabernacles,” and 
the like, all bear English names; and the pure 
Welsh language is but very rarely heard. In the 
boundary village of Llanrhydian this distinction is 
curious: in one portion the English language is 
universal, and in a hamlet of the same parish, not 
far distant, but out of the borders of Gowerland, 
Welsh only is spoken, while there is but little or no 
intercourse between the inhabitants of the two dis- 
tricts of this same parish. 

We believe that, strictly speaking, Swansea is in 
Gower. But Swansea, from its position as the 
capital of South Wales, and from its recently rapid 
growth as the chief locality of copper-melting in 
the world, and the vastness of the mineral traffic 
how carried on there, has an importance and a 
prestige of its own, which will exclude it from our 
present sketch. For the present we will devote 
our attention to the rural district ot Gower, and its 
many attractions. 

Arriving at Swansea, either vid Gloucester ariu 
the South Western Railway, or by Bristol and thence 


by steamer, we make our first resting-place at the 
Mumbles, distant from Swansea about five miles, 
and find it to be not only a delightful spot in itself, 
but also a most convenient starting-place for the 
other principal points of interest. 

The ineuphonious title of “ Mumbles ” belongs 
properly only to the headland, on which a lighthouse 
has for some years shown its useful light, as a faith- 
ful warning to the numerous ships which seek pro- 
tection in the natural harbour of refuge, Swansea 
Bay. The lodging-houses are in the village of 
Oystermouth, beautifully situated along the edge of, 
a shingly beach, and overlooking a most splendid 
view of land and sea, in the extensive bay, which is 
said to bear a close resemblance to the Bay of Naples. 
This comparison has, we believe, often been noticed by 
travellers; and, singularly enough, there is to he seen 
on the opposite side of the bay a volume of smoke 
issuing from the summit of a lofty mountain, which 
may be thought to bear some resemblance to the 
burning crater of Vesuvius, and thus to confirm 
the similarity. The smoke is from the large tin- 
plate works of Cwm Avon, carried up through a 
very deep shaft in the centre of the mountain. 

The village of Oystermouth possesses many 
charms. It seems to have been, but a few years 
since, a mere fishing village, and now, notwithstand- 
ing that it is the resort of a large number of summer 
visitors, it has retained in a great degree its origi- 
nal simplicity of character and appearance. The 
large fleet of fishing-smacks on the water, and the 
long rows of fishermen’s cottages on the hills and 
under the cliffs, evidence the employment which 
here prevails. Well, settled at Oystermouth, our 
steps are first directed to the church. This has of 
late been in a transitory state, undergoing an exten- 
sive restoration, or rather being rebuilt, as the whole 
of the building will be new except the tower. Owing 
to the praiseworthy exertions of the vicar, more than 
£2000 is being expended on this much needed work 
—much needed, for we are informed that the pre- 
vious state of this church was most unbecoming 
the decency required in a house dedicated to God. 
This reproach is done away with, and future visitors 
may have the opportunity and privilege of enjoying 
public worship in a suitable building. Would that, 
in the choice of a summer ramble, as well as in tne 
selection of a more fixed home, this privilege were 
raore taken into account. 

The next local objects of interest are the light- 
house and the castle. The former is well worth 
visiting, though it does not sufficiently differ from 
other similar structures to require a lengthened 
description. The rock on which it is built can only 
be approached on foot at the low water of spring 
tides, and at these times it is a pleasant scramble 
along the beach for a visitor’s leisure hour. At the 
back of the lighthouse a substantial fortress is now 
being erected—an unpleasant foreboding that our 
statesmen, and those who view the signs of the 





times, cannot indulge in the reverie that the reign 
of universal peace and brotherhood has com- 
menced. 
The ruined castle at the other side of Oyster- 
wouth next arrests our attention. ‘ Oystermouth 
| Castle,” the guide-book tells, “is one of the most 
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majestic fortresses in the principality ;” but we 
vould rather observe for ourselves, than depend 
upon the high-flown description of guide-books. 
Tt is, from every point of view, a most picturesque 
ruin, well situated on a rugged eminence. The 
outer walls are perfect, and the several parts of the 
building may easily be traced, and the purposes for 
which they were designed may be surmised. ‘The 
castle was built by the Earl of Warwick in the time 
of Henry 1, and the substantial walls bear ample 
testimony to the difficulty which was experienced in 
subduing the hardy Welsh to the dominion of the 
early Norman kings. The chapel, the walls of which 
are entire, is in an upper story; the window, of the 
decorated order, seems to have been recently re- 
stored; the spaces of the building below the chapel 
were occupied by the dormitory on the middle floor, 
and the kitchen on the basement. The outer walls 
of many other rooms are entire, and several gloomy 
dungeons have an interest for visitors, more espe- 
cially one, in the centre of which is a large circular 
stone pillar—a whipping-post, says the warder— 
now used as a “wishing-post” by juvenile visi- 
tors. One of our young party confessed to a silent 
wisk in this mysterious chamber, that his distant 
home should be exchanged for a settlement in a 
favoured spot at Oystermouth. The view from this 
castle is unusually magnificent; but we must not 
linger here. 

One of the most pleasing features of this coast is 
the number of smail bays, each of which possesses 
peculiar charms for the tourist, whether he be 
merely in search of the picturesque, or whether he 
possess also a taste for botany, geology, mineralogy, 
or the like. The shore abounds also in beautiful 
specimens of shells and sea-weeds. Within a very 
moderate walk of Oystermouth are the picturesque 
bays of Bracelet, Limeslip, Langland, and Caswall. 
The first-named is immediately behind the Mumbles 
Headland, or Lighthouse. Here we may indulge 
im every innocent pleasure, which nature so abun- 
dantly affords. Entering cither by a rugged and 
narrow pass between the Lighthouse Rock and the 





cliff, or by a gentle slope, with surface of heathery | 


down, from the heights above, we are shut within 
this lovely bay, with its fine smooth and firm sands, 
rocks of every variety of shape and appearance, the 
sea rushing between the crevices which its own 
impetuosity has worn in the rocks, and with a 
grand sea-view, bounded by Ilfracombe on the op- 
posite coast. Here we may add to our collection 
of objects of natural history, listen to what the wild 
waves are saying, watch nature’s works in the mi- 
nutest forms of living things, as well as observe 
also the wonderful effect of the power of the waves 
in dislodging huge blocks of rock. 

Around the next headland is Limeslip, a smaller 
recess among sharp-pointed rocks, on which grows 
an abundance of layer. This sea-weed, Ulva por- 
phyra laciniata, is extensively used in this part of 
Wales as an article of food, and is said to be ex- 
tremely wholesome, and to have a wonderfully re- 
storative power in many cases of weakness of con- 
stitution. It is gathered by women, at low water 
and after having been carefully washed and boileu, 
is sold in the Swansea and other markets in round 
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cakes, called laver bread. We, of course, tested 
its flavour, and can strongly recommend its use. 
The adjoining bay, Langland, may be approached 
either by walking along the cliff, or by a good road 
from Oystermouth past the castle. This bay, as 
well as the neat one of Caswall, is much frequented, 
From Caswall Bay is seen, at a short distance, 
Pwlder Head, the grandest of the numerous grand 
headlands of Gower Land. 

Our next expedition is in search of an object 
which always possesses for the antiquarian a singular 
interest. Who has not heard of “Arthur’s Stone?” 
and who, having heard of it, has not wished to see 
it? This cromlech, or druidical altar, situated on 
one of the highest points of Cefn Bryn Mountain, 
is one of the most celebrated of any of the existing 
druidical remains in Wales. Cliffe says that it is 
mentioned in the Welsh Triads, “as one of three 
arduous undertakings accomplished in Britain, and 
still more than that, one of the three wonderful ex- 
ertions demonstrative of human power ;” the other 
two being Stonehenge and Silbury Hill. The prin- 
cipal stone weighs probably from twenty to thirty 
tons—about fourteen feet long, seven or cight feet 
wide, and the same in depth; the greatest height 
is about twelve feet. It thust have been consider- 
ably larger, for pieces are said to have been taken 
from it for mill-stones, and a large slab, three feet 
in thickness and about thirty feet in circumference, 
is now lying at the side, severed from the stone. 
The huge stone is supported upon nine smaller 
stones, though the chief weight bears upon one 
only of these upright supports. It has an appear- 
ance of insecurity, but it would probably require an 
immense force of power to dislodge it from its po- 
sition. There let it remain, not merely to excite 
our passing wonder at the mechanical skill of our 
ancestors, but to raise within us serious thoughts 
of gratitude and praise for the greater and purer 
spiritual light and knowledge which we now enjoy. 

There are other similar though smaller remains 
of druidical worship on Cefn Bryn, and several 
Jarge heaps of stones, some arranged in a circular, 
others in an oval shape, all of which will well repay 
a careful examination. ‘To visit Arthur's Stone 
from the Mumbles is as interesting a walk as the 
tourist can undertake in any part of our country ; 
and we cannot help thinking that if South Wales 
were more known to the English traveller, it would 
become equally popular with the more generally 
favoured North Wales. The principal points of in- 
terest in this walk are Bishopstone Valley, Pennard 
Castle, and Penmaer. The scenery of Bishopstone 
Valley is grand and romantic in the extreme; no 
description can adequately represent it. As we 
suddenly approach the valley, the effect is striking: 
a river suddenly reappears here, after having run 
an underground course for about two miles, and 
the whole spot may be well described as enchanting. 
Shortly afterwards we see on our left the ruins of 
Pennard Castle. This makes a bold call upon our 
credulity, for the commonly received legend is that 
it was built in one night by fairies, and buried in 





| one night by a large drift of sand from Treland. 


hence to Penmaer, one of the prettiest villages not 
only in Gower, but in England, a recently restored 
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church, and a neat well-built village school-room, 
give good evidence of an active pastor’s care. On 
the opposite side of the road we notice the parsonage, 
and picture to ourselves an exemplification of the 
perfection of the parochial system of our highly 
favoured country. From Penmaer commences the 
ascent of the highest ridge of the mountain of Cefn 
Bryn already spoken of, and from this point is 
a splendid turf-drive of more than four miles along 
the summit of the mountain, the beneficent work of 
the Hon. Mr. Talbot. 

The country seat of the Hon. C. R. M. Talbot, at 
Penrin Castle, is well worth a day’s visit; and the 
well-arranged museum therein, of local antiquities, 
reminds us that in this peninsula we may indulge 
our antiquarian taste by exploring evidences of a 
far more remote antiquity than the Castles of 
Oystermouth and Pennard, or than even the druid- 
ical cromlech of Arthur’s Stone. We allude to the 
Bone Caves of Paviland and Bacon Hole. To the 
geologist these caves would of course be worth a 
pilgrimage of many miles. They were deemed so 
by the late Dr. Buckland, who has left a written 
record of them in his famous “ Reliquiz Diluviane.” 
As these caves cannot be visited except with great 
difficulty and exertion, we did not even attempt to 
explore them, neither would we now attempt to 
give a scientific description of them. All the easily 
accessible relics have been long since removed, and 
are carefully and scientifically arranged in the 
museums of Penrin and Swansea. 





HYMN FOR THE DYING. 
LAST MOMENTS OF GROTIUS. 
Tue wind blew strong and the rain fell fast, as 
some passengers were conveyed in an open wagon 
along the dreary shores of Pomerania, in the 
month of August, 1645. Their condition was suf- 
ficiently uncomfortable, and to one the exposure 
was fatal He was a man of careworn aspect, 
far past the prime of life, overcome with fatigue, 
having been storm-tossed on the waters of the Bal- 
tic. This was the great Dutch scholar, jurist, and 
statesman, Hugo Grotius, well known in many 
European courts, and honoured by the whole world 
of learning, who bequeathed to posterity the legacy 
of a virtuous example, and numerous writings, 
several of which have become classical. His had 
been a changeful career. He had occupied posts 
of distinction in the service of his country, had 
known imprisonment as the victim of political ani- 
mosity, and been familiar with exile. It is on 
record that his Sundays in the fortress of Lowen- 
stein were passed in reading works on religious 


subjects; and in the same way, on other days, he | 
| every occasion, which led to his being called 


employed the time which remained after his ordinary 
labours were over. It was while a prisoner that 
he wrote his treatise on the Truth of the Christian 
Religion, in Dutch verse, which he subsequently 
translated into Latin prose. 

When introduced to the notice of the reader, 
Grotius was on his way home from Sweden. He 
had visited that country owing to an invitation 


from the widow of Gustavus Adolphus to settle | 





at her court, which flattering proposals supported. 
But he deemed it advisable to reject them, and era- 
barked for Lubeck. While at sea a violent storm 
arose, and the vessel was driven far out of its 
course, to a port near Dantzick. Thence he pro- 
ceeded homeward by land, became ill on the road, 
and in an exhausted condition was compelled to 
halt at Rostock. In this town, the most important 
place in the duchy of Mecklenburgh, though not 
the capital, Grotius was a stranger. But his name 
was a passport to a hospitable reception, and in a 
house at one corner of the market-place, recently 
standing, if not at present, he obtained accommoda- 
tion. <A. physician being sent for, he thought his 
indisposition proceeded simply from fatigue, and 
gave him hopes of speedily rallying. But the next 
day his opinion altered, and the invalid was conscious 
that life was fast ebbing away. 

In an interview with John Quistorpius, pastor of 
the Lutheran church, the latter expressed his regret 
at not having found him in health, in order to have 
enjoyed his conversation. ‘ God,” said Grotius, 
“has ordered it otherwise.” The minister then 
spoke of the great truths of religion, and referred 
to the case of the publican in the gospel, who cast 
himself upon God’s mercy. “I am that publican,” 
was the response. To another remark, the reply 
was given, “I place all my hope in Jesus Christ.” 
The prayer which commences J/ei7 Jesus, suited 
to the condition of a dying person who builds all 
his hope on the Mediator, was then repeated by the 
pastor, and responded to by the sufferer in a faint 
low voice. Grotius then asked for Paul Eber’s 
“ Hymn for the Dying” to be read, long a favourite 
composition in Germany, on solemn occasions, which 
thus commences :— 

** Tord Jesus Christ, true man and God, 
Who borest anguish, scorn, the rod, 
And diedst at last upon the tree, 

To bring thy Father’s grace to me; 
I pray thee through that bitter woe, 
Let me, a sinner, mercy know.” 


While the hymn was being recited, Grotius ex- 
pired, about midnight on the 28th of August, 1645, 
in the sixty-third year of his age. His remains 
were removed to Delft in Holland, and interred in 
the tomb of his ancestors. 

Paul Eber, whose beautiful hymn has_ been 
repeated by many a death-bed, and soothed the 
mind of numbers in dying moments, was one of 
the early German reformers, born at the now 
fashionable watering-place of Kissengen in Franco- 
nia, in the year 1511. He was educated at the 
university of Wittemberg, where he took his mas- 
ter’s degree. Being a very good penman, Melanc- 
thon employed him as an amanuensis, and, dis- 
covering his superior talents, consulted him on 


“Philip's Repertory.” After holding the profes- 
sorship of philosophy and of Hebrew, he took 
orders, and finally became first pastor of the church 
at Wittemberg, in the room of Bugenharius. Eber 
died in 1589. He was a man of great learning, an 
eloquent preacher, and produced, among other works, 


| a collection of hymns for the use of his church, 


where they long continued to be sung. 





THE LEISURE HOUR. 


VARIETIES. 


ALLIGATORS.—I remember once coming upon a huge 
one early in the morning, as he Jay on the banks of a tank; 
and Captain S——, who was with me, explained to me 
how to treat him. The Captain was a celebrated shot, 
and I watched his motions with great curiosity. Having 
loaded his rifle with the most scrupulous care, he lay 
down on his stomach and took a deliberate aim, explain- 
ing to me at the time, that it would be no use to hit the 
creature anywhere but in the side, for a ball would not 
perforate his back. In a moment he had fired, and the 
animal never moved. When I went to examine it, I found 
that his ball had entered just behind the fore leg, and 
had caused immediate death. I now saw why he had 
laid himself upon the ground, for the distance between 
the creature’s back and the earth was so small, that he 
would not have struck it, as he wished, if he had kept a 
standing position. The native servants drew the dead 
alligator to my tent, and we tried our English swords 
upon its skin, but they made no impression upon it, and 
at last I broke one in the attempt. A native swordsman 
then came forward, and showed what he could do with 
one of the weapons of his own country. This sword was 
rather short, but very heavy, and it was evident that he 
depended more upon skill than force. Instead of striking 
a violent blow, as an Englishman would have done, he 
did little more, apparently, than drop his weapon upon the 
creature’s back, but in so doing, he made a drawing cut, 
which effectually entered the tough coat which had baf- 
fled our ruder efforts.—M. G. 


Corn-FLour.—A correspondent is puzzled by the con- 
flicting claims of various substances advertised as “ corn- 
flour.” An analysis by Dr. Letheby is published, to prove 
that what is called “John’s nutritious corn-flour” con- 
tains 14 per cent. more glutinous matter, and 12 per 


cent. less starch, than the best corn flour previously 


offered to the public. If our correspondent will refer 
to our article on “ Maize, or Indian Corn,” in No. 492, 
he will find a clear explanation of the chemistry and 
dietetics of the subject. 

Tus Great PLacur or 1666 1x ScorLanp.—It was 
a fearsome time! whole households died, and there were 
none to bury them, neither would any go near to them; 
and these houses of the dead were avoided, till first the 
thatch fell in, then the walls, and then a green knoll 
covered all, giving them a burial many, many years after 
it had been denied them by man. Yon see there Carra- 
dale Glen, where the plantings are, and where the river 
comes down from the mountains. Well, sir, in that glen, 
in the time of the Great Plague, there was a man who 
took the sickness ; and, hearing of what I’ve told you of 
the people dying in their houses, he feared he should not 
be buried. So, this fear took such a power over him, 
that he prevailed on some of his friends to dig his grave ; 
and he went and sat by, and saw it done. When it was 
dug, he laid himself in the grave, with his sword by 
his side ; and presently he died ; and his friends covered 
his body with the turf. Mac Caog was the man’s name ; 
and they will show you the grave to this day.“ Uaigh- 
Mhic-Caoga” is its Gaelic name, which means “the 
Grave of Mac Caog.”—Cuthbert Bede’s “ Glencreggan.” 


Hawk AND PiGeons.—The following appeared some 
time ago in the “ Magazine of Natural History.” A young 
sparrow-hawk was brought up by the writer’s brother. 
This was rather hazardous, ag he at the same time 
had a large stock of fancy pigeons, which, in consequence 
of their rarity and value, he greatly prized. It seems, 
however, that kindness and care had softened the nature 
of the hawk, or the regularity with which he was fed ren- 
dered the usual habits of his family unnecessary to his 
happiness; for, as he increased in age and size, his 
fatniliarity with his pigeon friends increased also. When- 
ever the pigeons came to feed, which they did oftentimes 





from the hand of their almoner, the hawk used also ta 
accompany them. At first the pigeons were shy, o 


| course; but by degrees they got over their fears, and atp 


as confidently as if the ancient enemies of their race hag 
sent no representative to their banquet. It was curious 
to observe the playfulness of the hawk, and his perfect 
good nature during the entertainment; for he receiyed 
his morsel of meat without any of that ferocity with whic) 
birds of prey usually take their food, and merely uttered 
a cry of lamentation when the carver disappeared. Ile 
would then attend the pigeons in their flight round and 
round the house and gardens, and perch with them oy 
the chimney top or roof of the mansion. At night he 
retired with them to the dove-cot ; and though for som 
days he was the sole occupant of the place, the pigeons 
not having relished this intrusion at first, he was after. 
wards merely a guest there ; for he never disturbed his 
hospitable friends, even when their young ones, unfledged 
and helpless as they were, offered a strong temptation to 
his appetite. All the household were on terms of ac- 
quaintance with him; and there never was a bird which 
seemed to have won such general admiration. He was 
as playful as a kitten, and literally as loving as a dove. 
One morning he was found drowned in a butt of water, 
from which he had once or twice been extricated before, 
upon summoning a deliverer to his assistance by cries 
that told he was in distress. There was great lamentation 
when he died, throughout the family ; and it was observed 
by more than one person, that that portion of the dove- 
cot in which he was wont to pass the night was for 
some time unoccupied by the pigeons with whom he had 
lived so peaceably. 


LirE oN Woopen Lecs.—In the journey from Bor- 
deaux down to Dox, the line of rail traverses the Landes, 
so irresistibly suggestive of our own Lincolnshire, or the 
sandy plainof Surrey. This district includes about 3600 
square miles, and ceases at the Adour, the small river 
which passes Bayonne. It presents vast plains of furze, 
heather, and white sand, and pine and firtrees. In sun- 
mer the heat is iatense, and the sun strikes and withers 
what little vegetation exists. In certain parts near the 
line it is a little more luxuriant; there are alder trees, 
one or two acacias, etc., and water lilies lie on the water 
in the enormous ditches. In this strange region there 
were a few skeleton-like houses; but the most common, 
as well as the most curious, resemble the water-bird’s 
nest, built in the rushes, as they are either supported 
on half a dozen timber legs or else built in trees, or sus- 
pended from the branches, and others, ruder still, are 
mere roofs resting ou poles. There are plenty of miser- 
able-looking sheep, and a few black goats. ‘The principal 
occupation of the people is tending their flocks. The 
shepherds, as is well known, are habitually mounted on 
stilts—échasses—as they can by that means see their 
sheep at a distance, that the excessively flat nature of the 
Landes would otherwise render impossible. A third poleis 
gencrally used as a rest to sit or lean against, and in that 
posture they will pass hours knitting. The men are clad 
in sheepskins, or in coarse brown woollen, made from the 
coats of their sheep. They are an under-sized, stunted 
set, probably from the extreme scarcity of good water. 
Imbeciles abound, and the average of intellect is very 
low.—Roadside Sketches in the South of France. 


BEGINNINGS OF Evit.—The words, “that ye enter not 
into temptation,’ seem to say very pointedly, “Beware 0! 
the beginning—of the beginning ;” for it is in fatal con- 
nection with the next ensuing, and yet conceals what }s 
behind. And since temptation is sure to be early with 
its beginnings, so too should watching and praying : early 
in life; early in the day; early in every undertaking. 
What haste the man must make who would be beforehand 
with temptation !—Joster, 





